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Remonstrance. It was wondrous loyaland respectful, but
being an innovation, much discomposed the solemnity. It
is always usual to furnish a copy of what is to be said to
the King, that he may be prepared with his answer. In
this case, he was reduced to tuck up his train, jump from
the throne, and take sanctuary in his closet, or answer
extempore, which is no part of the royal trade; or sit
silent and have nothing to reply. This last was the event,
and a position awkward enough in conscience. Wilkes did
not appear. When he misses such an opportunity of being
impertinent, you may imagine that his spirit of martyrdom
is pretty well burnt out. Thus has the winter, that set
out with such big black clouds, concluded with a prospect
of more serenity than we have seen for some time. Lord
Camden, Lord Granby, Lord Huntingdon, and the Duke
of Northumberland, have no great cause to be proud of the
finesse of their politics, and Lord Chatham has met with
nothing but miscarriages and derision. Disunion has ap-
peared between all the parts of the opposition, and unless
experience teaches them to unite more heartily during the
summer, or the court commits any extravagance, or Ireland
or America furnishes new troubles, you may compose
yourself to tranquillity in your representing ermine, and
take as good a nap as any monarch in Europe.

During this probable lethargy, I shall take my leave of
you for some time, without writing only to make excuses
for having nothing to say, which I have made for so many
summers, and which I cannot make even so well as I have
done. My pen grows very old, and is not so foolish as to
try to conceal it; and if Gil Bias was to tell me that my
parts, even small as they were, decay, I should not resent it
like his archbishop, nor turn away the honest creature for
having perceived what I have found out myself for some
time. As my memory, however, is still good, you may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    pole.
